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Washington, D. C., 
December 24, 1919. 

My dear Mr. President:— 

I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the 
activities of the United States War Industries Board. 

The statement covers the period from its inception in 
the Council of National Defense, July 28, 1917, through 
its reorganization, by your letter of March 4, 1918, until 
the dissolution of the Board, after the war had been won, 
on November 30, 1918, when you accepted the chairman’s 
resignation because the abnormal needs caused by 
extraordinary military effort had passed. 

An estimate of the spirit of service and the success that 
characterized the work of the Board’s members, with 
whom I had the honor of being associated, is generously 
expressed in your own words when you said, with refer¬ 
ence to them, that they had “turned aside from every 
private interest of their own and devoted' the whole of 
their trained capacity to the tasks that supplied the sinews 
of the whole great undertaking. The patriotism, the 
unselfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion, and distin¬ 
guished capacity that marked their toilsome labors, day 
after day, month after month, have made them fit mates 
and comrades of the men in the trenches and on the seas.” 
Not only to those men is due a great measure of appre¬ 
ciation, but the obligation extends to a far wider field, 
and in recognition of this fact, which I know has your 
hearty acceptance, it is proper for me to repeat here that 
sense of gratitude which was expressed in the dedication 
of the handbook of the War Industries Board thus “To 
American Industry; to Employer and Employee, to Capi¬ 
tal and Labor, to each of whom is due a large share of 
such success as the War Industries Board has achieved; 
to their spirit of service, of patriotism, and of coopera¬ 
tion, I make acknowledgment and dedicate this booklet. 
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which is largely a record of their own activities and of 
achievements their support made possible.” 

In measuring our victory the importance of the battle 
line at home must ever be a great factor. The mobiliza¬ 
tion of America’s industrial forces and their conversion 
from peace and construction to war and destruction was 
a gigantic task and responded to in gigantic manner. Its 
value in the final outcome rates second only to the mobili¬ 
zation of the nation’s man power and in that enterprise, 
the War Industries Board, which commanded, under you, 
the forces of industry, was likewise of aid by indicating 
those trades from which the workers could be more 
readily spared than from others, the continuation of 
which were essential to the war’s development. 

The problem confronting the War Industries Board was 
vast and complex and the difficulties were added to in 
that it was not possible to set a program of fixed limita¬ 
tions which could be worked up to, and, having been 
achieved, the task completed. The needs of the Army and 
Navy and the other war agencies of our country and our 
associates changed and expanded over night. It was no 
part of our work to make the program; our duty was to 
help execute it by supplying the materials that made suc¬ 
cess attainable. To be able to do this; to know what we 
had to do and then to plan to do it; to coordinate and 
synchronize the multiplicity of national and international 
efforts and make them effective in supplying the war de¬ 
mands so that our armies and navies could discharge their 
duty of fighting and winning, the War Industries Board 
evolved a general formula, which is herewith appended 
because it contains its theory organization and policy of 
procedure—because it shows what the Board was and 
what it tried to do. It read: 

“Wars are fought and won—or lost—on the land, 
on the water, in the air, and on those battle lines be¬ 
hind the front where the civilian forces stand. 
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“It is not enough to mobilize the Nation’s military 
strength. There must be a mobilization of her full 
economic resources— industrial, agricultural and 
financial. These must be organized, coordinated, and 
directed with the same strategy that governs the 
operations of the purely military arms of service. 

“The prodigious strain upon the world’s productive 
capacity must be met and balanced to provide the 
means of warfare and to maintain the civilian popu¬ 
lation as well as to preserve the economic fabric. 

“America to-day is the chief source of strength to 
the forces engaged in the conflict against German 
world domination. That strength is expressed in 
terms of man power and material—the one military, 
and the second industrial. 

“To control and regulate industry in all its direct 
and indirect relations to the war and to the Nation, 
the President has created the War Industries Board 
and placed the responsibility for its.operation in the 
hands of the chairman. The letter of March 4, 1918, 
addressed to Bernard M. Baruch, and the proclama¬ 
tion of May 28, 1918, delegating executive powers, 
follow: 

“The War Industries Board is charged with the 
duty of procuring an adequate flow of materials for 
the two great war-making agencies of the Govern¬ 
ment—the War and Navy Departments—and for the 
two agencies in immediate affiliation with these mili¬ 
tary arms—the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Railroad Administration. 

“Also, the board provides supplies necessary to the 
military needs of our associations in the war, and 
those commodities required by neutrals in exchange 
for materials essention to us. 

“Finally, and of paramount importance, the Board, 
in alliance with the Food, Fuel, and Labor Adminis¬ 
trations, provides for the country’s civilian needs, the 
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protection of which is a particular duty of the organ¬ 
ization. 

“It is not only the duty of the War Industries Board 
to stimulate and expand production in those indus¬ 
tries making war essentials, it is equally the board’s 
duty to protect, as far as may be, those industries not 
immediately essential to the war program. 

“It is the policy of the board, where retrenchment 
and curtailment are necessary, to keep alive, even 
though it be necessary to skeletonize, the enterprises 
in this group, and not to destroy them. 

“Whenever possible, conversion of industries from 
a nonwar production to an essential output is effected. 

“The War Industries Board is a method of control 
devised by the President to equalize the strain placed 
upon the American industrial structure by the war. 

“It stimulates and expands the production of those 
materials essential to the war program and at the 
same time it depresses and curtails the production of 
those things not of a necessitous nature. This is done 
by regulation, in consonance with other executive 
branches, of the basic economic elements: (a) Facili¬ 
ties, (b) materials, (c) fuel, (d) transportation, (e) 
labor, and (f) capital. 

“The method of control is through a preference list, 
on which are placed those industries whose output is 
essential to the war’s progress. The priority indi¬ 
cated by the preference list is the master key to the six 
elements named. 

“Further, the board regulates all and controls cer¬ 
tain other industries of first-rate war importance, it 
fixes prices through the price-fixing committee, it cre¬ 
ates new and converts old facilities, it clears the 
national business requirements, and it leads to con¬ 
servation, which is needed to bridge the gap between 
the extraordinary demand and the available supply— 
a gap which exists in almost all the great commercial 
staples. 
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“The War Industries Board embraces all and each 
of the Nation. Food and fuel are separately admin¬ 
istered, but with every other article of military need 
and of ordinary life the board has a direct connec¬ 
tion, and it has a basic relationship with food and 
fuel, too, for both require in production and distribu¬ 
tion the materials that the War Industries Board pro¬ 
vides. Its strength lies in the full and patriotic co¬ 
operation that American business, including both the 
employers and the employees, gives in working out 
the problems common to us all. 

“The abnormal conditions of the war demand sac¬ 
rifices. It is the price of victory. 

“Only actual needs, not fancied wants, should and 
can be satisfied. 

“To save heavy and long privation, tempoiary de¬ 
privation must be the rule. 

“America’s willingness to accept these conditions 
marks her ability to quicken the end of the conflict.” 

It is not within the province of the writer to render judg¬ 
ment upon the success achieved by the organization of 
which he was the head, but it is not amiss for him to say 
not one default was recorded on any demand made by the 
military establishments. They were given all they asked 
in measure so full and so quick as to be noteworthy, es¬ 
pecially when it is remembered that most of the years of 
our existence had been given over to life and thought of 
peace with small inclination or opportunity to familiarize 
ourselves with the arts and needs of war. If the love of 
country shows itself in the readiness of men to fight it is 
equally proven in the willingness of capital and labor—of 
the men and women workers—to serve. 

It is with great pride I inform you that there was not a 
slacker to be found among the industries. Not one had 
to be coerced. They governed themselves by the answer 
to a single question, namely: “Do the continuation of our 
enterprises help or hurt the war program? 
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The choice was unanimous for service rather than 
profit—for national need instead of individual expediency. 
In every way they thoroughly responded to the test. Not 
a single business from the greatest business organization 
to the smallest merchant but was affected by the war; but 
was called upon to make some sacrifice. Because of them 
—their brains, their workers and their money—added to 
the indomitable spirit of our soldiers and sailors, and to 
the general public’s readiness for sacrifice, America was 
not found wanting; because of them America was able to 
supply the men and materials without which victory, at 
the time it came, could not have been won. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of America’s in¬ 
dustrial efforts in terms of dollars but it is safe to say the 
total ran into the billions. 

In my associates, chosen from the whole nation because 
of their ability, I found my support to come as quickly 
from the Republicans as from the Democrats; from the 
man of German extraction as from the one whose ante¬ 
cedents were English. In the spirit of service because of 
the world crisis and the national emergency, there were 
fused all differences of politics, of ancestry, of religion; 
all were Americans and as such soldiers of the common 
good. To these men on the Board, and to the American 
employer and employee, goes such praise as the organiza¬ 
tion may have earned. 

With them beside him he was able to render service; 
without their support he could not have succeeded. 

Because every member of the War Industries Board 
from the top to the bottom is deserving of the attention of 
yourself and their fellow citizens, I will append a com¬ 
plete roster of those devoted men and women who dis¬ 
charged their duty to their country by earnest service in 
this vital organization. To them I again express my 
thanks and for them I express the gratitude we all of us 
feel in having been vouchsafed this great opportunity to 
which we sought, as best we could, greatly to rise. 
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There will be submitted later a detailed exposition and 
study of the Board’s origin, function and organization. 
Further, there also will follow the reports of the members 
of the Board and the divisional chiefs in whose hands fell 
the authority you delegated to me, decentralized accord¬ 
ing to an attached chart. Finally, in addition to general 
comments, I am submitting certain conclusions as to the 
lessons taught us by the war, expressed in the form or 
recommendations which, if translated into practice, will 
bring us a greater readiness for the worst that the future 
may hold and which can be enacted without violence to 
our traditional predisposition to peace and the pursuits 
thereof. 

Between the time of the signing of the armistice and the 
discontinuance of the War Industries Board the problem 
was faced of reversing the Board’s machinery in order to 
demobilize industry from war service and assist it back to 
its normal channels. The German collapse had been spec¬ 
tacular in its suddenness. When fighting ceased war pro¬ 
duction in the United States was reaching its peak. Every 
unit of the vast machinery was keyed up to high speed. 
There is no doubt but that knowledge of this fact contrib- 
ated materially to Germany’s sudden realization of the 
hopelessness of her position. The Board did all that was 
possible to prevent any injury to industry as it was put 
back on a peace basis. The price fixing committee of the 
Board determined as a general policy that price agree¬ 
ments should continue for the period originally fixed. The 
President directed the various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment not to market, in competition with private producers, 
materials in which there was no shortage and which were 
not of a perishable nature. The Board, through recom¬ 
mendations and advice aided in cancellation of contracts 
so as to stabilize as far as possible the flow of materials, 
labor and plant facilities back to peace channels. It was 
arranged with all of the war making agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment that the Board should be advised of revisions 
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and adjustments of all government contracts in excess of 
$100,000. The Board’s facilities section, for a brief time, 
remained as the clearing house for all information relat¬ 
ing to contract adjustment. Contract also was maintained 
with the Labor Department so that as labor was released 
from war work, it was distributed to peace time industries 
needing it. If the proper authority had been at hand, it 
would have been possible for the War Industries Board 
to have continued its functions during the period of read¬ 
justment. Much good could have been accomplished. But 
with the signing of the armistice, the purchases by the 
Allies and our own great departments coming to an end, 
the power of the Board, without further additional legis¬ 
lative authority, ceased and it was passible to do only 
what was done—to wind up its work as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. 

It would be impossible in any statement of the activities 
of the War Industries Board, or any story of the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the industries of the country, not to conclude with 
definite recommendations based upon the lessons learned. 
A similar emergency may arise in the future and it can 
more easily be coped with if the experiences of the last 
two years are profited by. The writer believes: 

First:—There should be created a peace-time skeleton 
organization based on the experience of the war making 
agencies. It should be headed by a chairman, who, when 
the emergency arises, should be granted the powers nec¬ 
essary to coodinate and synchronize the economic resourc¬ 
es of the country. With him should be associated the 
representative of the Army and the Navy or any other de¬ 
partment vitally interested, as the Shipping Board, who 
should have centralized under them the various purchas¬ 
ing branches of their departments. There also should be 
in the skeletonized organization a vice-chairman, a sec¬ 
retary, a counsel and, members in charge of raw materi¬ 
als, finished products, facilities, prices, labor, planning 
and statistics, (during peace under the Department of 
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Commerce) priority and conservation. Under these there 
should be also the various section or commodity heads. 
The peace time organization would meet at least once a 
year to discuss and outline plans and to keep in touch with 
the general world situation and with one another. Each 
sectional head would name committees in each industry 
in order that, in the event of an impending crisis, it would 
be possible within a few days to create an organization 
which immediately would mobilize all of the industries 
of the nation and quickty make available for the Govern¬ 
ment all of its resources. These men, with the exception 
of the Secretary, who would keep the records, would serve 
without compensation and the actual expense of main¬ 
taining such an organization would be small. I would 
recommend that all priorities, including those of shipping, 
should be centralized in the chairman. 

Second:—Through a system of stimulation by a protec¬ 
tive tariff, a bonus, an exemption from taxation for a lim¬ 
ited period, licensing, or any other effective means, every 
possible effort should be made to develop production of 
manganese, chrome, tungsten, dyestuff, by-products of 
coal and all such raw materials usually imported but 
which can be produced in quantity in this country. Above 
all immediate and persistent effort must be made to de¬ 
velop production of nitrogen and its substitutes, not alone 
for war but for agricultural purposes. 

Third:—Under the supervision of the proper depart¬ 
ments of the Government some industries must be given 
encouragement to maintain a skeleton organization 
through which can be developed the rapid manufacture 
of guns, munitions, airplanes, etc. Some facilities already 
developed might be kept alive through outright purchase 
or by small orders for munitions and airplanes while at 
all times there must be kept on hand the necessary dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., needed for the manufacture of muni¬ 
tions. The expert personnel of the War and Navy Depart¬ 
ment in addition to keeping abreast of the times in new 
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war making agencies should keep the industries of the 
nation attuned in a skeleton form to meet immediately 
that enlarged demand which would come through war. 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Bernard M. Baruch. 

Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 

President of the United States , 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 































